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TO 


There isa world of bluer skies, 
And lovelier light than this of ours, 
Where higher, holier mountains rise, 
And valies bloom with fairer flowers ; 





Where streams of liquid crystal flow, 
And forests wave with odors teeming— 
And all around, above, below, 
in heaven’s prismatic light is gleaming. 


And airy messengers have sought 
These rosy realms of fancy through, 

And fairest fruits and flowers have brought, 
To form an amulet for you. 


And friendship’s hand and love’s soft fingers 
Of these have wreathed a mystic token ; 

And, O, the chain that round it lingers— 
While life remains, be that unbroken! 





Written for the Ladies’ Gariand. 


THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 
OR THE SHIPWRECK. 
‘** Here, stained and torn, a starry flag was cast; 
“There lay a broken helm—a shattered mast,— 


“ But oh, the saddest relic of the storm, 
“Yon wave conveys a scaman’s lifeless form.” 


The day had closed—the last beam was 
shining. Its declining rays yet lingered on 
the mountain-top, and threw back its fading 
lustre on a weeping willow, that spread its 
bending branches over the dwelling of Lu- 
cretia. 

_I had just retired from the world’s busy 
scenes to enjoy a sequestered walk amid the 
shades of evening, and was musing on the 
mutations of fortune, when first the romantic 
little @Sttage met my view. It was beau- 
tifully surrounded with ornamental plants 
and flowers, which she had tastefully ar- 
ranged and dressed with her own hands. 
The twining ivy had crept over the walls, 


and decked with a beautiful green the piazza 
No. I.—Vot. I. 


— 


in which the young and amiable Mr. 
was seated, and with whom she was that 
night to be united in marriage. 





All was still—save the wood robin’s 
plaintive notes, which echoed from the forest 
glade. Not a leaf was waved, nor a breeze 
curled o’er the stream. It was to mea most 
enchanting hour. I paused—to listen and 
adore. The pale moon now displayed her 
silver rays, as majestically she rode amidst 
the lamps of Heaven. I stood—spell-bound! 
—scarcely knowing 

Which most to admire, 
The sun’s parting rays 
Or the evening’s attire. 


The rumbling of approaching carriages 
suddenly broke my meditations, and ad- 
monished me that I had lingered there quite 
too long. They were the wedding guests ; 
come to share with Lucretia the felicities 
of the evening. 


+ The morrow dawned—the parting morn- 
ing; when the young bride was to receive a 
father’s kind d/essing, and a mother’s last 
embrace, They had floated on fortune’s 
uneven tide—had tasted of the bitter cup 
of earth’s affliction; and knew that they 
were now about to commit their lovely and 
only daughter, to the same uncertain winds 
and fickle waves. To them it was amoment 
of intense interest, and anxious colicitude. 
There was a kind of melancholy joy in that 
hour. The mother stghed—paleness was on 
her cheek. The father smiled, though a tear 
bedimmed his eye. Sadness was on his 
brow ; for he had known the danger of the 
seas. 


Lucretia was not so—her heart was joy, 


and her step was light. Life and activity 
was in all her movements. Like the morning 








rose that wafts its fragrance on the early 
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breeze, her fair forehead kissed the first 
beams of the morning sun, and reflected its 
beauteous rays which gently played upon 
her damask cheek. Hope—sweet hope— 
painted to her sunny days of future joys. 
Alas! how sudden and greatjthe changes 
of fortune! The bright glory of the present 
morning, only seems to deepen the gloom 
of the succeeding night. Full of expecta- 
tion, and confidence in the future, she fondly 
doted upon long years of pleasure here. 
With such hopes, she left the paternal roof, 
and settled in the beautiful village of O—, 
on one of the great western lakes. 


It was the eve of Autumn—the shades 
of night had curtained the earth—the chilly 
winds of cold November were wildly howl- 
ing. I had just seated myself in the parlor, 
and was penning a few thoughts to an absent 
friend, when a female stranger entered the 
room, and seated herself in an opposite di- 
rection. She sat in pensive silence, which 
was only now and then interrupted by a 
deep drawn sigh; such as bereaved and 
broken hearts utter, when sorrow is too deep 
to be otherwise expressed. A thousand 
conjectures were awakened in my mind as 
to the cause of her grief. It is possible, 
thought I, she is going to visit some sick 
and dying friend—or, she has been driven 
by poverty and misfortune, to seek a resting 
place and a quiet home in a land of strangers, 
and is sighing for the loved ones she is 
leaving—or, she is mourning the recent loss 
of some dear relative—it may be a husband 
—brother—child. At length I ventured to 
ask of her sadness and grief, hoping 

at fm be able to impart some conso- 

I had conjectured rightly. — 

_.cv sasvered, as she replied, “* I—I am 
a—widow!” At the same time giving me 
an imploring look. O, such a look! It 
was sorrow mantled in grief. Had I dared, 
I would have kissed away the big fear that 
rolled down her pale cheek. Yes, the cruel 
winds of heaven, and the waves of Ontario, 
had opened a grave for her husband. Here 
she gave me a brief history of his fate. The 
bare mention of the little cottage beneath 





the willow’s shade, told that Lucretia was 
before me. 


She had lived with the companion of her 
joys but a few short weeks. His employ- 
ment was upon the seas, and was one of 
Neptune’s bravest sons; he delighted to 
ride upon the mountain wave, and smiled 
at the storm. But now the heavens were 
gathering blackness—a blackness of un- 
wonted gloom. Clouds of dense darkness 
were rapidly hurled in different directions, 
and the dismal roar of distant winds foretold 
an approaching storm. 


His proud ship was on the wave, her 
banner gaily floating in the breeze. Night 
came on—the last night—the night of death. 
The storm raged with unabated fury. On 
an island half covered with water, his frail 
bark was shattered. That night the brave 
William and his crew found a watery grave. 
His dead body was washed ashore, and 
decently buried. But no tears of grief were 
there—it was a sfranger’s grave. The little 
group of spectators that had gathered 
around, were indulging in cold conjecture 
who the stranger might be. “Is hea father?” 
says one; Oh, his children! ‘Is he a hus- 
band ?” says another; Oh, who will bear 
the sad intelligence to his wife! The last 
turf was just placed upon his tomb—the 
company were about to turn away, when a 
female, with a rapid step and anxious look, 
approached the spot. The size, the dress, 
the features of the stranger were accurately 
described toher. It was enough ; it reached 
her heart—and floods of tears told indeed 
that he was a husband. The grave was 
quickly opened, that she might be indulged 
with the last look of all that was dear to her 
onearth. ‘ Yes, itis, it is, my own dear 
husband !”? she exclaimed, and sank upon 
the earth. She had heard of the wreck, and 
through stormy winds and a rugged vagy, she 
had hastened to the shore, hoping to find 
him yet alive, possibly clinging to some 
broken fragment of the vessel; but that 
hope was vain. Oh, ye cruel winds! how 


many tears have ye caused to flow, and 





hearts to bleed. Even now, in your dismal 
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roar, methinks I hear the wild cry, the ex- 
piring groan of some /oved one, whom ye are 
making the sport of your cruel rage and re- 
lentless fury. 

She was commended to the God of the 
widow, who will soon command the earth 
and the sea to yield up their dead. When 
the long lost husband, over whom a thousand 
seas have rolled, shall be restored. The 
father and child shall again be greeted with 
the smiles of immortal youth; where kindred 
spirits shall reunite—where no storms shall 
ever arise, and where the cheek of immor- 
tality shall never be drenched with the 


gushing tears of anguish. M. 
Mount Plea-ant, N. J., March, 1837. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
INNOCENCE. 


‘There is a charm in innocence before which 
strength becomes weakness, and power be- 
comes impotent. Beauty may dazzle—but 
beauty without innocence never awes the 
bold intruder who would despoil the loveliest 
flower in the garden of God. The attain- 
ment of this virtue in its full perfection, re- 
quires not only an irreproachable course of 
conduct, but also a strict guardianship over 
the thoughts. The thought of beauteous 
and forbidden pleasure, has power to impart 
a stain to female purity, which, if unseen by 
the eye of man, throws its shadow on the 
heart, and creates fear, distrust, and a sense 
of guilt, in a bosom whiter than the mountain 
snow. The greatest blessing lent to poor 
humanity to remind it of Eden and Heaven, 
should retain its freshness and its perfection 
of moral beauty without those secret de- 
fections of thought, which are like enemies, 
almost unconsciously admitted one by one, 
at midnight, into the strong hold of virtue. 

Young ladies should never presume on 
niding a serious defect in their principles of 
moral virtue. If it be known to themselves, 
the glance of their own eyes may betray the 
secret, if they feel the hidden guilt; the 
indescribable charm of innocence may have 
fled from the blooming countenance forever, 








a flowering shrub whose branches a serpent 
is shaking in his ascending folds. 

All of the joys of earthly pleasure, that 
may truly bear the name of pleasure, time 
will scatter in the path of the virtuous from 
his silken wiugs—all of the sorrows of de- 
parture from virtue, the grave and the 
sunless eternity beyond, only can reveal. 
A ruined female is like a once beautiful star, 
turned aside from the glorious path in which 
she rolled in music round the sun—now 
adrift and on fire, the wonder and terror of 
the silver-eyed constellations—the seducer 
only of those wayward lights that might 
have risen at first in the heavenward skies, 
but whose onward courses have been towards 
the blackness of darkness. A virtuous fe- 
male, preserving her purity of thought, and 
increasing the charities and the generous 
affections of her heart through every vicisi- 
tude and change of life, may be compared 
to a star that rises indeed dimly, half seen in 
the dusky twilight, and baptized in the dew 
drops of the evening—but putting on the 
spotless apparel of beauty, diffusing strange 
splendor through the admiring heavens, 
smiling on earth, yet attracted toward the 
kindred star of Bethlehem, and lost long be- 
fore the dawn in the intense glories ofa bright- 
er and a bettersphere * * * * If woman be 
the ministering angel of humanity—what 
must she be when the heavens receive her 
into their unsullied realms !— W hat must she 
be whom the bright immortals stoop to love 
while she walks through earthly bowers! 

SPRING. 
BY G. V. H. FORBES. 

The season of ethereal mildness—when 
the wide, deep heavens purify themselves 
and shake out the contractions and wrinkles 
of winter! It has come to us as in times 
past, unchanged! God has not forgotten to 
be gracious and faithful. And the earth 





obedient to the heavenly signs above, arrays 
her late cold bosom with green—and has 
placed that green only as a dark background 
to her more beauteous embroidery of flowers, 








or may only linger like a frightened dove on 


which ere long shall intermingle with and 
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surmount the parent tint, and white and red 
and orange and green and violet shall be 
found in the fragrant coverings of the 
meadows and the hills. The birds know 
the season of love and of song. They are 
out in the earliest blush of the morning. 
‘Their songs now sound with, and shape all 
nature’s melody to an anthem of harmony, 
varied and measured with more than mortal 
skill. 
tion which I hear rising up to the great 
Creator. Receive this bursting volume of 
praise, Oh thou magnificent Creator and 
Preserver, from the green earth thou hast 
borne safely through the tossing winter 
clouds, like a strong ship brought from the 
stormy cape into the spicy Indian ocean! 


Man, whose capacious heart and searching 
intellect can take in and comprehend this 
universal song of homage and rejoicing, 
should not be a frozen statue amidst the 
adoring works of God. Let every heart be 
warm and overflowing with praise. For no 
living creature in the air, in the fields, in the 
forest or the floods, has half the cause of 
thanksgiving that human beings have. All 
nature seems to smile for man, and pours 
out into his hand the fulness of her vernal 
offerings. The fields are green and lovely 
to his eye—the grass blooms afresh over the 
graves of his ancestors—the summer har- 
vests, the fruits of autumn are before him— 
the blessings of friendship are around him 
—and still, after this earthly scene hath 
shifted, another scene incomparably more 
grand and beautiful spreads out and stretches 
interminably before him. It is the Spring 
of a blessed immortality. 


The time hastens that religion shall fill 
the earth with a heavenly influence more 
bland and balmy than that of Spring. War, 
like the storms of winter, shall be no more. 
The tales of hoary wrong and error shall be 
rehearsed at the fireside as things that have 
been—not as those now in existence. Death 
shall come calmly then, and have no sting. 
The sweet earth shall then invite Jesus to 
his second coming—and the Saviour shall 
hear the voice, 


It is the many-tongued song of crea-) 











POPULAR TALES. 


BLANCHE D’ALBI. 


I have no very poetical fancies about my 
last earthly resting place—yet I am by no 
means without my prepossessions on this 
matter. 

I would fain lie down to rest under the 
same sod which has received the deposit 
of my kindred earth. It is in vain that I 
argue with myself. What matters where 
the poor frame shall return to corruption, 
from which its immortal inhabitant has de- 
parted !—What matters it how dar we sleep 
asunder from those beloved in life—when it 
is but for the night of slumber—when, at the 
dawn of the eternal day, the same clarion 
shall awaken all at the same moment, and 
assemble us together from the remotest ends 
of the earth, and from the unfathomed depths 
of the great sea? It is all in vain that I 
thus argue with myself, and in my wiser 
moments strive to think thus. Nature’s 
resistless pleading—her tender infirmity, 
triumphs over the cold suggestions of reason ; 
and my heart cherishes the fond anticipation 
that I may be gathered in death to the 
sepulchre of my people. ; 

oreover, I would fain make my bed with 
the lowly in death—I would fain be laid 
decently at rest—not within the walls of my 
parish church—polluting the holy temple 
with corruption—but in its outer court, the 
common burial-ground, in the midst of those 
of all stations, whose faces have been fa- 
miliar to me, whether as those of friends, 
neighbors, or acquaintances, or as hearers 
of the same word, guests at the same altar 
with me, partakers of the same cup, profes- 
sors of the same faith, sharers in the same 
hopes, believers in the same resurrection. 
Amongst these would I lie down undis- 
tinguished, with no other monument than a 
plain head-stone—no other covering than the 
green turf. Let no cold heavy tomb be laid 
upon its soft light texture. Methinks I 
would not have even my grave excluded 
from the bright sunbeams and the blessed 
air, whose sweet influences are to me the 
elixer of life. 

Such are the most romantic fancies I have 
ever indulged with regard to my allotted 
place of sepulchre. But I will confess one 
other weak prejudice relating to it. I have 
a horror, an inexpressible horror, of being 
committed to the earth of a London cemetery. 
Those dungeons of death—those black. dis- 
mal, wall-imprisoned fields of corruption, 
more abhorrent to my feelings than the 
Neapolitan pits of promiscuous sepulchre, 
or those appalling receptacles of mortality, 
where the dead of the Parsees are left ex 
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posed to blacken in the sun, or to gorge the 
carrion birds, who gather unmolested to 
their accustomed banquet. A London bury- 
ing ground is more horrible than these. 
There the stillness of death is indeed ap- 
palling, contrasted with the surrounding 
ceaseless roar of the living multitude—the 
stir of the vast city, pouring through a'! its 
avenues the tide of restless population. 
Those glocmy wall-surrounded fields of 
death, are not, however, the most gloomy 
burial-grounds contained in the metropolis. 
I have passed some old black looking parish 
churches—in the city, I think—half buried 
in their adjoining small crowded cemeteries 
—so crowded, it is frightful to think of it— 
elevated high above the dark narrow street 
—generation on generation-——tier on tier— 
coffin on coffin piled—heaped up one above 
the other with unseemly haste—a mound of 
decomposed mortality, at thought of which, 
of the more recent deposits in particular, 
imagination recoils, and the heart sickens. 
And then those dingy tombstones, with the 
black, filmy, sooty pall clinging about them. 
Those dismal vaporous hangings! That 
rank black grass! Those long yellow sickly 
nettles! and those pale livid fungi, looking 
like pestilent excrescences, the horrid fruit- 
fulness of that tainted mould! I have hur- 
ried past those dismal receptacles with 
averted eyes, and restrained respiration, as 
if from the vicinity of a pesthouse—and yet 
once—once indeed, I lingered long and 
voluntarily within the precincts of St. . 
But i will not name the church. My visit 
was to one of its surrounding graves, to 
which I had been attracted by some affecting 
circumstances which had been related to me 
of its poor tenant. England had afforded 
her that last gloomy resting-place, but she 
was not a native of its soil; and the in- 
scription on the modest head-stone placed 
over her remains, told that ** Blanche D’ Albi, 
born in 1801, in the canton of Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, departed this life in Lombard-street, 
London, in the year 1820.” Oh, simple 
record ! more eloquent, more touching, than 
all that poetry and sentiment could have 
woven into the most diffuse epitaph. 

So far from her country, her kindred, and 
her home—taken away so early, in the very 
bud of life, there amongst the dust of stran- 
gers, under those black walls, beneath that 
rank soil, those baleful weeds, lay the 
daughter of that lovely mountdain-land, to 
which, doubtless, in the happy, sanguine 
confidence of youth, she had 80 often an- 
ticipated the rapturous hour of her return. All 
this, and more than this, was suggested to 
the heart by that brief inscription. But it 
did not tell all. It did not tell that the 
young creature who slept below had been 








singularly beautiful, of the happiest and 
— nature—engaging to avery unusual 

egree, the darling of fond parents; the 
happiest maiden of her happy land, the 
blithest bird of her native mountains, till 
But why not relate at once the few 
simple notices which have fallen in my way, 
connected with the brief existence of the 
young stranger? They will form at best 
but an imperfect and veiy uneventful story, 
but such a one as found its way to my heart, 
and may interest those whose tastes and 
feelings are yet unperverted by the feverish 
excitement and exaggerated tone of modern 
fiction. 

Blanche D’Albi, at the time of her de- 
cease, had been for more than a twelve- 
month resident in the family of Mr. L . 
one of the wealthiest merchants in the city 
of London. She had been engaged as 
French governess to his four little daughters, 
who were also provided with an English 
teacher, and attended by half the masters 
in the metropolis. ‘The young Swissess had 
been received on the most unexceptionable 
recommendation, as to character, connexions, 
and elegant acquirements, but nothing more 
of her private history was communicated, 
than that she was the only daughter of a 
respectable Protestant minister. That the 
sudden death of both her parents, occurring 
within a few months of each other, had left 
her at the age of eighteen a destitute orphan, 
deprived of the protection of an only brother, 
who, previous to the death of their parents, 
had taken service in the Swiss corps of De 
Meuron and had accompanied that regiment 
to India. So situated, Blanche D’ Albi had 
recourse for her future maintenance to the 
expedient so often resorted to, even under 
happier circumstances, by numbers of our 
young country women. 

In company with several young persons 
from her own canton, embarked on the same 
enterprise, and provided with such recom- 
mendations as could be obtained to mercan- 
tile houses in London, or to such of their 
own countrymen as were already established 
there, Blanche bade adieu to her ** own ro- 
mantic land,” and very shortly after her 
atrival in a it was her good fortune 
to be engaged in the family of Mr. L ’ 
where her situation might with truth have 
been called almost enviable, compared with 
the general lot of young persons in the same 
circumstances. She shared the school-room, 
and the task of educating four engaging 
spoilt children, with an elderly English 
a to whose domineering, but not 

arsh temper, she willingly yielded supre- 
macy, and was therefoie treated by Miss 
Crawford with somewhat of the indulgent 
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anelder pupil. The little girls soon attached 
themselves fondly to their young indulgent 
governess, and their affection soon obtained 
for her all the good will and unbending kind- 
ness it was in the nature of Mrs. L to 
confer on any human being in a dependent 
situation. Mr. L——,a man of cool and 
formal manners, fully impressed with the 
sense of his own wealth and consequence, 
but one whose better feelings were not all 
sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon, treated 
her with invariable and almost attentive 
politeness, during the stated intervals when, 
In attendance on her young charges, she was 
admitted to his society, It is true, he ex- 
changed but few words with her, and those 
appeared constrained, as if by the latent 
fear of compromising his dignified import- 
ance; but there was a gentleness in the 
tone of his voice when he addressed himself 
to the timid orphan, and a benevolence in 
his eyes, which carried with them to the 
young bereaved heart of Blanche D’Albi, a 
far kindlier signification than was implied 
by the mere words of his unvaried formal 
salutation, “I hope you are well to-day, 
Ma’mselle ?”” 

Blanche had not only every comfort, but 
nany luxuries at her command, especially 
-at which she prized beyond all others, the 
disposal of her own time for some hours in 
the evening of each day. Taking all cir- 
2umstances into consideration, therefore, the 
young emigrant might be pronounced singu- 
lariy fortunate, in having so soon found shel- 
ter in so secure a haven. And she felt that 
Providence had been very gracious to her, 
and her heart was grateful and contented. 
But was she happy? Who everasked that 
question? Who ever doubted that she was 
80, in a situation so favored with peculiar 
advantages? ‘The home she lost, the friends 
she had left, the brother so widely separated 
from her, the recollection of her own dear 
village, and of her young happy years.— 
No one ever inquired into—or interested 
themselves about all these things. No voice 
inviting confidence ever interrupted those 
deep and silent spells of inward vision, when 
all the past was busy in her heart, and one 
frank kind question, one affectionate word, 
would have unlocked—as from the source 
of a fountain—all the ingenuous feelings, all 
the tender recollections, all the anxious 
thoughts and innocent hopes, that were 
crowded together in that pure sanctuary, 
cherished and brooded over in secret and 
in silence, till the playful vivacity of her 
nature (its characteristic charm in happier 
days) was subdued into a tone of almost 
reserved seriousness. At times, during the 
play hours of the children, when they had 
eoaxed her to mingle in their innocent sports ; 








at such times the playful beauty of her na- 
ture would break out into a gleam of its 
former brightness; and then her laugh was 
so joyous, her countenance so sparkling, her 
voice so mirthfully in unison with their 
childish glee, that a stranger would have 
taken her for the elder sister, and the happiest 
of those four happy children. 

Those also were among her happiest mo- 
ments when, encircled by her young attentive 
auditory, she spoke to them—for to them she 
could speak of it—of her own native land, 
of its high mountains, whose tops were 
white with snow in the hottest summer days; 
of the seas of ice, with their hard frozen 
ridges ; of its beautiful clear lakes, on one 
of which she and her little brother had been 
used to row their fairy bark—Of the Cha- 
lots, when in their mountain rambles, they 
had been feasted on rural dainties by the 
hospitable peasants—Of the bounding cha- 
mois, and of their daring hunters, amongst 
whom her brother Theodore, and a young 
friend of his, whom she called Horace, had 
been foremost in bold enterprise; and then 
she told, how once returning from along and 
venturous chase, the friends had brought her 
home a little wounded chamois—and the 
children never tired of hearing how she had 
nursed and reared, and at last, with success 
almost unexampled, brought to perfect tame- 
ness, the wild creature of the mountain; and 
how Horace Vandreuil (they had learned 
to speak his name and that of Thecdore fa- 
miliarly) had encircled its slender elegant 
neck with a small silver cojlar, on which 
was engraven, ‘*J’appartiens a Blanche.” 

Once the little inquisitive creatures had 
innocently questioned her about her parents, 
—asking if she had loved them as dearly 
as they did their papa and mamma; but then, 
the only answer they obtained was, that the 
mirthful voice of their cheerful playtellow 
died away into a tremulous inarticulate 
sound, and that suddenly hiding her face on 
the fair bosom of the youngest child, who 
was seated on her lap, she gave way (for the 
first time before them) to an agony of tears 
and sobs, that wrung their young hearts with 
distressful sympathy, and soon melted them 
all to tears as they clung round her, witt 
their sweet, loving, broken consolations 
There is something more soothing in the 
caressing tenderness of childish sympathy, 
than in alh.the consolatory efforts of mature 
reason. the first agony of a bereaved 
heart, or rather when the first benumbing 
shock is passing away, who would not 
shrink from rational comforters—from per- 
suasive kindness—from the very voice of 
Friendship itself, to weep unrestrainedly 
in the clasping arms of an infant—on its pure 
innocent bosom? It is as if a commissioned 
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angel spoke peace from Heaven, pouring the 
balm of heavenly comfort on a wound too 
recent to beara touch less gentle, less divine. 
From that hour the little girls spoke only 
of Theodore and Horace, when, collected 
round Blanche, they pleaded for one of her 
‘pretty stories about Switzerland.” From 
the secret indulgence of tender recollections, 
and dreamy hopes, Blanche insensibly fell 
into those habits of abstraction too common 
to persons of imaginative minds, and deep 
and repressed sensibility, and not unfre- 
quently she drew upon herself the sharp 
observation of Miss Crawford, or the cold 
surprise of Mrs. L——, by starting in bash- 
ful confusion, at the repetition of some ques- 
tion or remark, which had failed in rousing 
her attention when first addressed to her. 
It was an evil habit, and Blanche was con- 
scious of its being so,—and she listened with 
penitent humility to Miss Crawford’s school 
lectures on the “ affectation, and ill-breeding 
of young persons who gave way to absence 
of mind,” and to Mrs. L *s wonder at 
*‘ what Mademoiselle could be thinking of?” 
—What could she be thinking of !—Oh 
Heavens !—In that dull square—pacing those 
formal walks, under those dusty trees—in 
that more dull, more formal drawing-room, 
when the prattling tongues of her little 
charges were no longer at liberty—when she 
felt herself indeed a stranger and an alien— 
what could she think of, the days that were 
ast, and of those that might be in store for 
er, if ever... And then there swam before 
her eyes visions of a white low dwelling, 
all embowered in honeysuckle—of a little 
green wicket in‘a sweetbriar hedge—and 
of one who leant over it, idling away the 
precious moments, long after he had pre- 
sented the garland or the nosegay, arranged 
for her hair or her bosom,—and then the 
scene changed to a grass-plat and a group 
of linden trees, and her own dear parents 
sat under their shade, with other elders 
of the village, whose children were mingling 
with her in the merry dance on that fine 
green sward, to the sweet tones of Theodore’s 
flute,—and then there were parting tears, and 
inarticulate words—and the agony of hearts 
at a first separation—and a little boat les- 
sening across the lake—and waving hands— 
and the last glimpse on the opposite shore, 
of glittering uniforms and waving dyes 20 





and then there was darkness, an ar, and 
trouble—and the shadow of death on the 
dear white cottage, and asullen bell tolled,— 
and, yet again—and one funeral, and then 
another wound away from its low entranee, 
across the grass plat beneath the linden trees, 
towards the church, where the new minister 

.... But the fond dreamer shut her eyes 
o exclude that torturing sight—and then— 


and then the harsh voice of some cold ob- 
server—(all voices sound harshly to senses 
so absorbed) recalled her to reality, and to 
painfully confused consciousness, of the sur- 
prise and displeasure her inattention had 
excited. Poor Blanche! thou hadst been 
the beloved of many hearts! the ewling 
of some! the object of almost ex..usive 
affection !—How difficult to be contented 
with less !—How cold, by comparison, the 
after interest we may awaken in other hearts! 
even in gentle and tender hearts, whose first 
affections are yet given to dearer claimants. 
How hard to endure the measured kindness 
of mere well-wishers,—the constrained cour- 
tesy of well-bred indifference—the uninten- 
tional slight of the regardless many! the 
cutting contumely of the malicious few! 
How withering, contrasted with former looks 
of love, and its endearing tones, the severe 
glance of a censorious eye ! the harsh inflec- 
tion of areproving voice! How bitter to re- 
member all one has been to some dear departed 
being—and to feel that one is nothing, to 
any living creature in this wide, wide world! 
Some of these sad experiences had fallen not 
unfrequently to the lot of the fair orphan— 
had fallen like ice-bolts on the youthful en- 
thusiasia of her confiding nature, but though 
checked by the untimely frost, the sensitive 
blossom had but shrunk inward, nourished 
in secret by the warm well-spring of Hope, 
which lay hidden in the deep recesses of her 
heart. But to our mournful story. 
(To be continued.) 
== 


Francis I. of France, was the first monarch 
who introduced ladies at his Court. He 
said, in a style of true gallantry—that a 
drawing-room without ladies was like the 
year without the spring or rather like the 
spring without flowers. 


YOUNG BEAUTY AT THE ALTAR. 


Young Beauty at the altar! ye may go 

And rifle earth of all its loveliness 

And of all things created—hither bring 

The rarest and the richest ;—but alas ! 

The world is all too poor to rival this. 

Yesummon nothing from the place of dreams, 

The Orient pearl of faney, that can cope, 

In all its passionate devotedness, 

With this chaste, silent picture of the heart,- 

Youth, bud-encirecled youth, and purity, 

Yielding their bloom and fragrance up, in 
tears. MELLEN. 








*Tis not the face, ’tis not the form, 
*Tis not the heart, however warm, - 
It is not these, though all combin’d, 








That win true love—it is the minn, 
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No. 1. 


The Moorish Palace of Alhambra. 9 








THE MOORISH PALACE OF 
ALHAMBRA. 


The Alhambra is an ancient fortress, or 
eastellated palace of the Moorish kings of 
Granada, where they once held dominion in 
the romantic land of Spain, and made their 
last stand for empire 1n that part of the coun- 
try. The palace occupies but a portion of 
the fortress, the walls of which, studded 
with towers, stretch irregularly round the 
whole crest of a lofty hill that overlooks the 
city, and forms a spur of the Sierra Nevada, 
or Snowy Mountain. 

In the time of the Moors, the fortress was 
capable of containing an army of 40,000 men 
within its precincts, and served occasionally 
as a stronghold of the sovereigns against 
their rebellious subjects. The court by 
which your are first admitted into this 
splendid castle, called the Common Baths, 
is an oblong square, with a deep basin of 
clear water in the middle, into which is a 
descent by marble steps, and on each side a 
row of orange trees. A marble pavement 
runs down the court, and the arches sur- 
rounding the court are supported by pillars, 
in a style different from all the regular or- 
ders of architecture; and the ceiling and 
walls are encrusted with fret-work. In every 
division are written Arabic sentences, de- 
noting ‘there is no conquerer but God;” 
“obedience and honor to our sovereign.” 
The ceilings are gilt or painted, and the co- 
lors still retain their freshness; the lower 
part of the walls is mosaic, disposed in fan- 
tastic knots and festoons. The porches re- 
semble grotto-work ; and one of them forms 
a whispering gallery. 

Opposite to the door by which you enter 
is another, leading into the Hall of Lions; 
an oblong court, one hundred feet long and 
fifty broad, encompassed by a colonnade, 
paved with white marble. The walls are 
covered, to the height of five feet, with blue 
and yellow tiles, and above and below is a 
border of small escutcheons, enamelled blue 
and gold, with Arabic mottoes signifying, 
‘No conqueror but God.” ‘The columns 
that support the roof and gallery are of white 
marble, very slender, fantastically adorned, 
and irregularly disposed. The capitals, 
also, are of various designs. Amidst the 
varieties of foliage, grotesques, and strange 
ornaments, there does not occur tiggslightest 
representation of animal life. Moorish 
times, the buildings were covered with large 
painted and glazed tiles, some of which still 
remain. 

In the centre of the court are twelve lions, 
bearing upon their backs an enormous basin, 
out of which rises another of smaller size. 
A volume of water is thrown up, falls into 
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the basin, and, passing through these lions, 
is discharged out of their mouths into a re- 
servoir, communicating by channels with 
the fountains in the apartments. This foun- 
tain is of white marble, adorned with fes- 
toons and Arabic sentences, signifyimg :— 
** Seest thou not the water flows copiously 
like the Nile?” ‘This resembles a sea 
washing over its shores, threatening ship- 
wreck to the mariner.” ‘This water runs 
abundantly to give drink to the lions.” 
‘‘ Terrible as the lion, is working in the day 
of battle.” “‘The Nile gives glory to the 
king, and the lofty mountains proclaim it.’” 
“This garden is fertile in delight; God 
takes care that no noxious animal shall ap- 
proach it.” ‘The fair princess that walks 
in this garden, eovered with pearls, orna- 
ments its beauty so much, that thou mayest 
doubt whether it be a fountain that flows, or 
the tears of her admirers!” 

Beyond the colonnade is a eireular room, 
with a fountain, used by the men as a place 
for drinking coffee, &c. The form of this 
hall, the elegance of its cupola, the cheerful 
distribution of light from above, and the 
manner in which its beautiful ornaments are 
designed, painted, and finished, exceed all 
powers of description. In this delightful 
scene, it is said Aboubdoulah assembled the 
Abencerages, and caused their heads to be 
struck off into the fountain. 

Opposite to this hall, called the hall of 
the Abencerages, is the Tower of the two 
Sisters, so called from two very beautiful 
pieces of marble, laid as flags in the pave- 
ment, measuring fifteen feet by seven and 
a half, and without flaw or stain. The gate 
exceeds all the rest in profusion of orna- 
ments, and in beauty of prospect, which it 
affords through a range of apartments, where 
a multitude of arches terminate in a large 
window, open into the country. Ina gleam 
of sunshine, the variety of tints and lights 
thrown upon this range is uncommonly rich. 
The outward wails of the towers are raised 
above the dome, and support another roof, so 
that no injury can be occasioned by wet 
weather, or excessive heat and cold. 

From this hall you pass around a litile 
myrtle garden into an additional building, 
constructed by the Emperor Charles V., 
which leads to a small tower, called the 
Sultana’s Dressing Room: in this is a large 
marble flag, penetrated with holes, through 
which the smoke of perfumes ascended from 
furnaces below. 

There are many other magnificent apart- 
ments, as the Ambassador’s Hall, the Hall 
of Council, the Hall of Audience, &c. the 
whole of which are most beautifully and 
elaborately decorated ; and in various places 


|are written Arabic sentences, from the Koran. 
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On the lower floor were the bed-chambers 
and summer rooms; fountains; the royal 
and other baths, with vaults for perfumes, 
and stoves and boilers for producing vapor ; 
a whispering gallery ; a labyrinth, the king’s 
study, and the burial vaults of the royal 
family. 

In the retrospective view of this sump- 
tuous palace, we need not wonder that the 
Moors thought of Granada with regret, and 
that thew should still offer up prayers for 
the recovery of it, which they regard as a 
terrestrial paradise. 

Washington Irving, who visited this ro- 
mantic place a few years ago, says, ** There 
is no part of the edifice that gives us a more 
complete idea of its original beauty and mag- 
nificence than the Hall of the Lions, for 
none has suffered so little from the ravages 
of time. In the centre stands the fountain 
famous in song and story. The alabaster 
basins still shed their diamond drops; and 
the twelve lions, which support them, cast 
forth their crystal streams as in the days of 
Doabdil. The court is laid out in flower 
beds, and surrounded by light Arabian ar- 
cades of open fillagree-work, supported by 
splendid pillars of white marble. The archi- 
tecture, like that of all the other parts of the 
palace, is characterized by elegance rather 
than granduer; bespeaking a delicate and 
graceful taste, and disposition to indolent 
enjoyment. When one looks upon the fair 
tracery of the peristyles, and the apparently 
fragile fret-work of the walls, it is difficult 
to believe that so much has survived the 
wear and tear of centuries, the shocks of 
earthquakes, the violence of war, and the 
quiet, though not less baneful, pilferings of 
the tasteful traveler. 

‘*There is a Moorish tradition, that the 
king who built this mighty pile was skilled 
in the oceult sciences, and furnished himself 
with gold and silver for the purpose by 
means of alchymy. Certainly, never was 
there an edifice accomplished in a superior 
style of barbaric magnificence; and the 
stranger who, even at the present day, wan- 
ders among its silent and deserted courts 
and ruined halls, gazes with astonishment at 
its gilded and fretted domes and luxurious 
decorations, still retaining their brilliancy 
and beauty in spite of the ravages of time.” 


On the upper end of the Mesuar arises 
the magnificent tower of Comares, so called 
from a delicate work named comaragia. This 
massive tower rises above the rest of the 
building, and overhangs a deep ravine, which 
descends almost perpendicular to the river 
Darro. The prospect from this tower is 
truly magnificent. The delightful valley 
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‘through which the Darro flows, part of the 
‘city of Granada, and of its beautiful vega 


|(plain,) present an enchanting natural pano- 
rama. The sola de comares was undoubted- 
ly the richest of the Alhambra, and still re- 
tains many traces of its past splendor. 


ON DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENTS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


[We have been among the admirers of 
Mrs. Sigourney as a poetess, and her pro- 
ductions as a prose writer have heightened 
our respect. The subjoined extract is taken 
oo an essay of this really philosophical 
writer. The essay is addressed to her own 
sex, but the general conclusions apply with 
equal force to the opposite sex, upon whom 
the sterner duties of lifedepend. In soften- 
ing and sweetening the duties of private 
life, are the obligations less binding on men 
than on women? The fact is, that it de- 
mands exactly the same amiable qualities 
in every member of a family, to make the 
domestic hearth the haven of happiness. } 

“‘] have even thought it desirable that 
young ladies should make themselves the 
mistresses of some attainment, either in art 
or science, by which they might secure a 
subsistence, should they be reduced to po- 
verty. Sudden and entire reverses are not 
uncommon in the history of affluence. To 
sustain them without the means of lessening 
the evils of dependence, when health and 
intellect are at our command, is adding help- 
lessness to our own affliction, and increasing 
the burthen of others. When the illustrious 
Henry Laurens, by the fortune of our war of 
the Revolution, was held a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, he wrote to his two 
daughters, who had been nurtured in all the 
tenderness and luxury of Carolina wealth: 
‘It is my duty to warn you to prepare for 
the trial of earning your daily bread by your 
daily labor. Fear not servitude ; encounter 
it, if it shall be necessary, with a spirit be- 
coming a woman of an honest and pious 
heart; one who has been neither fashionable 
nor affectedly religious.’ 

‘“The accomplished Madame de Genlis 
pronounced herself to be in possession of 
thirty trades or varieties of occupation, by 
which could, if necessary, obtain a 
livelihod@. It was a wise law of some of 
the ancient Governments which compelled 
every parent to give his son some trade or 
profession, adequate to his support. Such 
is now the variety of departments open to 
females as instructors in schools and semina- 
ities of their own sex, that they may follow 
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|the impulse of their genius in the selection 
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On Domestic Employments.—Stanzas. It 








of a study or accomplishment, and, while 
they pursue it as a pleasure, can still be 
prepared to practice it as a_ profession. 
Among the pleasant employments which 
seem peculiarly congenial to the feelings of 
our sex, the culture of flowers stands con- 
spicuous. ‘The general superintendence of a 
garden has been repeatedly found favorable 
to health, by leading to frequent exercise in 
the openair, and there eommuning with na- 
ture, which is equally refreshing to the heart. 
It was laboring with her own hands in her 
garden, that the mother of Washington was 
found by the youthful Marquis de Lafayette, 
when he sought her blessing, as he was 
about to commit himself to the ocean, and 
return to his native clime. Milton, who, 
you recollect, was a great advocate that wo- 
men should ‘ study household good,’ has few 
more eloquent descriptions than those which 
represent our first mother at her floral toil 
amid the sinless shades of Paradise. 

‘““The tending of flowers has ever ap- 
peared to be a fitting care for the young and 
beautiful. ‘They then dwell as it were among 
their own emblems, and many a voice of 
wisdom breathes on their ear from those 
brief blossoms to which they apportion the 
dew and the sun-beam. While they eradi- 
cate the weeds that deform, or the excres- 
cences that endanger them, is there nota 
perpetual motion uttered of the work to be 
done in their own heart? From the admi- 
ration of these ever-varying charms, how 
naturally is the tender spirit led upwards in 
devotion to Him “whose hand perfumes 
them and whose pencil paints.” Connected 
with the nurture of flowers is the delightful 
study of botany, which imparts new attrac- 
tions to the summer sylvan walks, and 
prompts both to salubrious exercise and 
scientific research. A knowledge of the 
physiology of plants is not only interesting 
in itself, but of practical import. The bril- 
liant coloring matter which they sometimes 
yield, and the beautiful influences which 
they possess, impart value to many an un- 
sightly shrub or secluded plant, which might 
otherwise have been suffered to blossom and 
die without a thought. 

It is cheering amid our solitary ranbles 
to view the subjects that surround us as 
friends, to eall to recollection their distine- 
live lineaments of character, to array them 
with something of intelligence or utility, and 
to enjoy an intimate companionship with 
Nature. The female aborigines of our coun- 
try were distinguished by an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the medicinal properties of 
plants and roots, which enabled them, both 
in peace and war, to be the healers of their 
tribes. I would not counsel you to invade 
the province of the physician; in our state 
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of society it would be preposterous und ar- FA 
rogant. But sometimes to alleviate the By 
slight indisposition of those you iove by a ) 
simple infusion of the herbs you have reared ‘pat By 
or gathered, is a legitimate branch of that ice i 
nursing kindness which seems interwoven Bi) 
with woman’s nature. 

‘And now, to sum up the whole matter, 
though in the morning of youth a charm is 
thrown over the landscape, every inequality 
smoothed, yet still life is not **one long 
sumiaer’s day of indolence and mirth.”” The 
sphere of woman is eminently practical. 
There is much which she will be expected , 
to do, and ought therefore to learn, and to Y ‘ 
learn early, if she would acquit herself 
creditably. Though to combine the excel- 
lencies of a housekeeper, with much emi- 
nence in literature or science, requires an { 
energy seldom possessed, still there is no | 
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need that domestic duties should preclude 

mental improvement, or extinguish intel- be ‘ 
lectual enjoyment. They may be united by 4 F. 
diligence and perseverance, and the founda- i 
tion of those qualities should be laid now in 
youth,” 

I LOVE THE MEMORY OF 
THAT HOUR. 


I love the memory of that hour i o 
When first in youth I found thee ; 
For infant beauty gently threw A 
A morning freshness round thee ; uf 
A single star was rising then, 
With mild and lovely motion ; é 
And scarce the zephyr’s gentle breath, Oe. 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean. a 


I love the memory of that hour ; 
It wakes a pensive feeling ; 

As when within the winding shell 
The playful winds are stealing, 

It tells my heart of those bright years, 
Ere hope went down in sorrow, 

When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to-morrow. 


Where art thou now t—thy once lov’d flowers 
Their yellow leaves are twining ; sii 
And bright and beautiful again Pai 
That single star is shining, thy 
But where art thou !—the bended grass ; 
A dewy stone discloses ; i 
And love’s light footsteps print the ground rit 
Where all my peace reposes. 





Farewell ! my tears were not for thee, 
*T'were weakness to deplore thee ; ae | 
Or vainly mourn thine absence here, 


Thy days were few, and quickly told, % 
Thy short and mournful story ‘ 
Hath ended like the morning star, 


vs 





While angels half adore thee ; 1 ‘ 


That melts in deeper glory. 
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Female Literature—The Cultivation of Tuste, &c. 
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FEMALE LITERATURE OF 
THE PRESENT AGE. 


There is no more delightful peculiarity in 
the literature of the present age than the 
worth and brilliancy of its female genius. 
The full developement of the intellect 
and imagination of women is the triumph 
of modern times. Their influence on litera- 
ture was scarcely felt, even in the stateliest 
of the classical ages. The contracted nature 
of their education—the tyrannical demeanor 
of the sterner sex towards them—the yet 
more inflexible tyranny of custom crushed 
in the blossoms of their genius before they 
were half unfolded, or prevented them from 
diffusing their sweets beyond the limited 
circle at uaa life. Sometimes, indeed, 
the female mind broke through the unnatural 
restraints opposed to its progress, but it too 
often lost in the exertion, the freshness and 
most delicate charm—The Sapphos and the 
Aspasias of antiquity, cast aside the fetters 
of custom and the bonds of virtue. Even 
these instances of fernale celebrity, so at- 
tended with causes of sorrow and pity, are 
rare. Hence the imaginative works of 
Greece and Rome, exquisite and eternal as 
they are, have an aspect stern and appalling, 
and want that delicacy and tender grace 
which the intermingling of female taste 
alone can give. ‘heir poetry is not enriched 
with a few of those sweet fancies and de- 
licious conceits which peculiarly belong to 
the female mind, or are excited in the society 
of intellectual and sensitive woman. The 
gentle influence of feminine genius now sheds 
over the whole literature of our country a 
delicate and tender bloom. The works of 
the female authors of the present age are 
objects of no common interest—not only for 
their separate beauties, but for the new and 
lovely lights which they cast over the whole 
region of imagination and the nooks of the 
graceful loveliness which they have been 
first enabled to iliume. 


ON CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
A female of cultivated taste, has an in- 


fluence upon society wherever she moves. || 


She carries with her that secret attractive 
charm which operates like magic upon the 


beholder, fixes the attention and softens the], 


feelings of the heart like those benign in- 
fluences over which we have no control. It 
is impossible to be long in her presence 
without feeling the superiority of that in- 
tellectual acquirement, which so dignifies 
her mind and person. Her words and ac- 
tions are dictated by its power, and give 


tion of a correct taste is so joined in affinity 
with the social affections, that it is almost 
impossible to improve the one, without af- 
fecting the other. For it is seldom that we 
see this resplendent qualification attached to 
minds under the influence of moral princi- 


ples, neglectful of chose social feelings 


which cement society together, and preserve 
it from jarring Innovations. It is needful 
in every department of life; and more of 
our happiness is derived from this source, 
than we are often aware of. 

Look at domestic scenes with a discerning 
eye, and see the movements of a woman ot 
taste. If she is the head of a family, order 
appears to be the first law which governs 
and controls her actions. All her affairs are 
planned with wisdom ; confusionand discord 
never disturb her mind. Her house is the 
seat of social happiness, where the stranger 
and friend can repose with delight ; for*neat- 
ness and order are the inmates of her habita- 
tion. 


TE 
———— 


THE LIGHT OF THE SCENE. 


The Light of the Scene is Woman’s Eye, 
More bright than the sun by far, 
Fair as the moon in her summer sky, 
And pure as the evening star. 
Oh! were it not for this lovely light, 
Our earth would be strangely dark ; 
But there it beams—as charming quite 
As the bow that cheer’d the ark. 


Put out the light of the radiant sun, 
The moon would but look more fair, 
Put out the moon, that gentle one, 
The stars would still sparkle there. 
But put out the light of Woman’s Eye 
And Death would soon spread his pai 
O’er all that we love beticath the sky, 
And darkness bury us all. 


— Se 
es 


THE FEMALE HEART. 


The female heart may be compared to 2 








e2se and grace to her motions. The cultiva- 


garden which, when wel! cultivated, pre- 
‘sents a continued succession of fruits and 
flowers, to regale the soul and delight the 
eye; but when neglected, producing a crop 


of the most noxious weeds; large and 
flourishing, because their growth is in pro- 
‘portion to the warmth and richness of the 
soil from which they spring. ‘Then let this 
ground be faithfully cultivated ; let the mind 


with useful knowledge, and the influence 
of women, though undiminished in power, 
will be like ‘the diamond of the desert,” 
sparkling and pure, whether surrounded by 
the sands of desolation, forgotten and un- 
known, os pouring its refreshing streams 





of the young and lovely female be stored J 
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through every avenue of the social and moral 
habit. 


BOTANY. 

The study of this beautiful science is 
particularly adapted to young females, to 
whom we would recommend it, as a lastin 
source of pleasure and amusement. It wi 
be found much less difficult than may at 
first be apprehended, and the enjoyment ex- 
perienced in its progress will be such, that 
difficulties, much greater than those which 
really present themselves, would be no bar- 
rier to the attainment of the science. The ro- 
menclature, which appears at first view so 
repulsive, soon loses its terrors, and becomes 
familiar, and the pleasures which result from 
the application of principles, the exercise 
which the science requires, and the perpetual 
contemplation of the variegated and splendid 
colorings of nature, operate as a species of 
attraction so irresistible, that the student 
can neither resist nor control it. No object 
can be more delightful than to behold a 
lovely woman indulging a passion for that 
which is in itself so beautiful and innocent, 
or than to see her 

‘* Looking through aature, up to nature’s God.” 


What higher source of gratification can 
there be than to stroll amidst the groves, or 
wander over mountain heights, and enjoy 
the magnificent scenery of nature, and inhale 
the breeze teeming with fragrance and redo- 
lent with sweets, while you are in pursuit 
of a richer banquet, a more delightful spec- 
tacle, the fair and exquisite gifts of Flora— 


** Each bounteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses and jessaminue.—Jilton. 


LARGE FLOWERING SENSI- 
TIVE PLANT. 


There are many varieties of the Mimosa 
or sensitive plant. Some of them are large 
trees, and others rise only a few inches from 
the ground, or rather creep along it, spread- 
ing in such a manner as to cover a very 
large surface. The Mimosa grandiflora, or 
large flowering sensitive plant, is represented 
in the following cut. It has an exceedingly 
elegant appearance, when the long and slen- 
der filaments which ccmpose the flower 
have attained their full growth; and the 
effect is heightened by the splendor of a 
tropical sun, and the occasional accompani- 
ment of those brilliant little humming birds 
which abound in the same latitudes. 

The word Mimosa signifies ** Mimic,”’ and 
is given to the plant on account of the sen- 
sibility of the leaves, which by their motion, 
mimic or imitate that of animals. In one 
Species this property is very remarkable, 
though it belongs in a greater or less degree 





to all. By running a stick over a bed of the 
Mimosa viva, the leaves will contract them- 
selves in such a way as to exhibit any figure 
which may be described by it, such as the 
name of the person who performs the ex- 
periment, or any other device he may please 
to execute: and this effect will continue for 
several minutes after the cause of it is re- 
moved. It is from the Mimosa Nilotica, or 








Sensitive Plant. 


true Egyptian Acacia, that the gum Arab 
is procured ; and the common Acacia of our 
garden exhibits something of the retractile 
habits of these plants. If a bough be 
gathered, the leaves will immediately cole 
lapse or fall together, bending downwards 
towards the back of the stalk, along both 
sides of which they are so gracefully ar. 
arranged. 


THE SABBATH MORNING. 


How calm comes on this holy day! 
Morning unfolds the eastern sky, 

And upward takes her lofty way 
Triumphant, to her throne on high. 

Earth glorious wakes, as o’er her breast 
The morning flings her rosy ray, 

And blushing from her dreamless rest 
Unveils her to the gaze of day: 

So still the scene, each wakeful sound, 

Seems hallowed music breathing round. 


The night winds to the mountain caves, 
The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, 
-And to their ocean depths the waves 








| Are gone their holy rest to keep. 
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Woman’s enduring A ffection—Washington’s Advice. 


Vou. | 
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°Tis tranquil all,—around—above, 

The forests far which bound the scene, 
Are peaceful as their Maker’s love, 

Like hills of everlasting green ; 
And clouds like earthly barriers stand, 
Or bulwarks of some viewless land. 


Each tree that lifts its arms in air, 
Or hangs its pensive head from high, 
Seems bending at its morning prayer, 
Or whispering with the hours gone by ;— 
This holy morning, Lord, is thine! 
Let silence sanctify thy praise— 
Let heaven and earth in love combine— 
And morning stars their music raise ! 
For ’tis the day—joy—joy—ye dead— 
When death and hell were captive led ! 
= 


WOMAN’S ENDURING AFFECTION. 


In woman al] that is sacred and lovely 
seems to meet as in its natural centre. Do 
we look for self denial ?—See the devoted 
wife. For resolute affection, struggling 
through countless trials '—Behold the lover. 
For that overflowing fulness of fond idolatry 
which gives to things of earth a devotion 
like that which should ascend to God !—Be- 
hold the mother, at the cradle of her infant, 
or pillowing its drowsy eyelid on her bo- 
som,—supremely blest to see its fair cheek 
rise and fall upon the white and heaving 
orb, where it finds nourishment and rest! 
This is woman—always loying—always 
beloved. Well may the poet strike his lyre 
in her praise—well may the warrior rush to 
the battle field for her smile—well may the 
student trim his lamp to kindle her passion- 
ate heart, or warm her dainty imagination : 
she deserves them all. Last at the cross 
and earliest at the grave of her Saviour, she 
teaches to those who have lived since his 
sufferings, the inestimable worth of constant 
affection. 


HOME. 


No man of sensibility, after battling with 
the perplexities of the out-door world but 
retires with a feeling of refreshment to his 
happy fireside: he hears with joy the lisp 
of the cherub urchin that climbs upon his 
knee, to tell him some wonderful tale about 
nothing, or feels with delight the soft breath 
of some young daughter, whose downy 
peach like cheek is glowing close to his 
own. I am neither a husband nor a father, 
but I can easily fancy the feeling of supreme 
pleasure which either must experience. Let 
us survey the world of business: What go 
we ‘out for to see?’ the reed of ambition 
shaken by the breath of the multitude ; cold 
hearted traders and brokers, trafficers and 
over-reachers, anxious each to circumvent, 





and turn to his own purse the golden tide 
in which all would dabble. Look at the 
homes of most of these. There the wife 
waits for her husband ; and while she feels 
that anxiety for his presence which may be 
called the hunger of the heart; she feeds 
her spirit with the memory of his smile; or 
perhaps looks with fondness upon the 
pledges of his affection, as they stand like 
olive branches around his table. 


WASHINGTON’S ADVICE TO 
A YOUNG LADY. 

The subjoined letter is taken from the last 
published volume (the tenth recently issued) 
of Spark’s Life and Correspondence of 
Washington. It was written to Miss Har- 
riet Washington, his orphan niece, who had 
resided for some time in his family, and to 
whom he continued to extend his care and 
aid. She then resided with some of her 
other relatives in Fredericksburg. It is 
dated Philadelphia, 30th October, 1791: 

Dear Harriet—I received your letter of 
the 21st instant, and shall always be glad to 
hear from you. When my business will 
permit, inclination shall not be wanting in 
me to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ters ; and this I shall do more carefully, as 
it will afford me opportunities at those times, 
of giving you such occasional advice, as 
your situation may require. 

At present I could plead a better canse 
for curtailing my letter to you, than yon had 
for shortening yours to me, while you have 
nothing todo; consequently you might with 
as much convenience to yourself have sat 
down to write your letter an hour or even a 
day sooner, as have delayed it until your 
cousin was on the point of sending to the 
Post Office. I make this remark for no 
other reason, than to show you it is better 
to offer no excuse than a bad one, if at any 
time you should happen to fall into an error. 

Occupied as my time now is, and must be 
during the session of Congress, I nevertheless 
will endeavor to inculcate upon your mind 
the delicacy and danger of that period, to 
which you are now arrived under peculiar 
circumstances. You are just entering into 
the state of womanhood, without the watch- 
ful eye of a mother to admonish, or the pro- 
tecting aid of a father to advise and defend 
you; you may not be sensible, that yon are 
at this moment about to be stamped with 
that character, which will adhere to you 
through life, the consequences of which you 
have not perhaps attended to, but be assured 
that it is of the utmost importance that you 
should. Your cousins, with whom you live, 
are well qualified to give you advice ; and I 





am sure they will, if you are disposed to 
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teceive it. But if you are disobliging, self- 
willed, and untowardly, it is hardly to be 
expected they will engage themselves in 
unpleasant disputes with you, especially 
Fanny, whose mild and placid temper will 
not permit her to exceed the limits of whole- 
some admonition or gentle rebuke. 

Think, then, to what dangers a giddy girl 
of fifteen or sixteen must be exposed in cir- 
cumstances like these. To be under little 
or no concern may be pleasing to a mind 
that does not reflect, but this pleasure can- 
not be of long duration, and reason too late, 
perhaps, may convince you of the folly of 
mis-spending time. You are not to learn, I 
am certain, that your fortune is small. Sup- 
ply the want of it, then, with a well culti- 
vated mind, with dispositions to industry 
and frugality, with gentleness of manners, 
an obliging temper, and such qualifications 
as will attract notice, and recommend you to 
a happy establishment for life. 

You might, instead of associating with 
those from whom you can derive nothing 
that is good, but may have observed every- 
thing that is deceitful, lying, and bad, be- 
come the intimate companion of, and aid to 
your cousin in the domestic concerns of the 
family. Many girls before they have ar- 
tived at your age, have been so trustworthy 
as to take the whole charge of the family 
from their mothers; but it is by a steady 
and rigid attention to the rules of propriety, 
that such confidence is obtained, and nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to hear 
that you had acquired it. The merits and 
benefits of it would: redound more to your 
progress through life, and to the person with 
whom you may in due time form a matrimo- 
nial connexion, than any other; but to none 
would such a circumstance afford more real 
satisfaction, than to your affectionate uncle. 

Grorce WASHINGTON. 


TO THE LADIES. 


WE have twin’d you a Garland of beautiful 
flowers— 
That are emblems of prose, and of poetry 
sweet; 
We cull’d them from pure intellectual bow- 
ers, 
And have nurtur’d them long in the muses’ 
retreat. 


Here then is sweet Poetry—emblem the rose, 
And bright with the dew drops of genius 
it shines ; 
[n its bosom pure nature finds lasting re- 
pose—- 
Here beauty and friendship with sweet- 
ness combines. 








For Origina! Tules here’s the lity of snow, 
Our style shali be chaste as the emblem 
we choose, 
To the children of genius our thanks we’il 
bestow 
For their favors;—and good ones will 
never refuse. 


For Biography, here is a branch of the pine, 
And a violet pluck’d from the shade of 
the vale, 
With these a bright chaplet of faurel we 
twine, 
And a sweet blooming snrow-drop, dew 
gem’d and pale. 


For the Moralist, we have selected with 
care, 
A hearts-ease, the tlow’ret that ever finds 
rest 
O’er the heart that’s preserved free from guilt 
or despair, 
The pure, uncontaminated, innocent breast. 


The carnation and doffedil we interweave, 
As emblems of anecdote, humorous and 
gay 5— 
The eglantine, too, we’re unwilling to leave, 
And for items select the sweet flower gem 
of May. 


With the riband of taste the GarLAaNnD we 
bound, 
And lave each fair fiow’ret in bright spark- 
ling wells 
Of science, that always o’erflowing is found, 
*¢In the land of the brave where fair liber- 
ty dwells.” 


And now we present it an offering, free 
from ought that can injure the innocent 
mind ; 
Its object is now and forever shall be 
Instruction, improvement, and pleasure to 


blend. 


Ye fair of Columbia—the light of your smile, 

Must nourish the Garland—or drooping 
and pale 

It will hang on the hands that entwined it 
awhile, 

Then neglected, lie low in obscurity’s vale. 


O let it not languish and fade in an hour, 
But cherish its beauties with fostering 
care ; 
Let patronage fall like a sweet April shower 
On the Garland we offer—American Fair! 


—————_ 


A young woman never appears so truly 
amiable as in retirement; her virtues shine 
there with double lustre. 


He who loves to employ himself well can 
never want something to do. 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 


Man is a rugged, lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave-beat shore ; 
Woman’s the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest 
Nods o’er the mountain’s barren side ; 
Woman’s the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its steril breast, 
And wreathe its brow in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 
Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 
Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 
Of woman’s soul and woman’s form, 
Gleams brightly o’er the gathering gloom. 


Yes, lovely sex! to you ’tis given 
To rule our hearts with angel sway, 
Blend with each wo a blissful leaven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 


In the earliest ages of the world, women 
were in acondition of comparative freedom. 
They were not confined to their houses: 
neither were they treated as beings created 
only for the pleasure of man. In conse- 
quence of the absence of unnatural restraints, 
the manners and customs were rendered truly 
| sored by their unaffected simplicity.— 

ealousy was then in harmless infancy ; the 
existence of immortal souls in females un- 
doubted; and pride, the servant of con- 
venience. The daughters of powerful chiefs, 
and even of kings, were accustomed to the 
performance of such business as would now 
be supposed degrading to the female charac- 
ter. In the sacred Scriptures, for instance, 
we find Rachel, a shepherdess, leading her 
flock to drink at the well. The daughter 
of Pharaoh, with her attendants, had gone 
to the Nile for the purpose of washing, when 
she found Moses on the waters. Homer, 
(Odyss. VI.) represents Nausicae, daughter 
of Alcinous, king of the Pheenicians, in 
company with her maidens, employed at the 
sea side in washing her own clothes and 
those of her five brothers. 


MATRIMONY. 


A great proportion of the wretchedness 
which has often embittered married life, I 
am persuaded has originated in the negli- 
gence of trifle. Connubial happiness is a 
thing of too fine a texture to be handled 
roughly. It is a sensitive plant, which will 
not even bear the touch of unkindness, a 





delicate flower, which indifference will chill, 
and suspicion blast. It must be watered 
with showers of tender affection ; expanded 
with the glow of attention, and guarded b 
the impregnable barrier of unshaken anf 
dence, Thus matured, it blooms with fra 
grance in every season of life, and sweetens 
even the loneliness of declining years. 


HYMENIAL. 


“ The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 














MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 4th March, by the Rev. 
Charles Pitman, Mr. Roserr STEELE, to 
Miss Jane, daughter of Mr. William Gillett, 
of Southwark. 


On the 9th March, by the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Samuet Lentz, to Miss Jane Berry, 
all of the county of Philadelphia. 


In New-London, Connecticut, by the Rey. 
Daniel Huntington, Mr. Josepu H. Scuris- 
NER, Of this city, to Miss Exvizaperu Me- 
Carty, of New: London. 

In Washington, Pa. on the 22d Feb., by 
the Rev. A. M’Cahan, Mr. ‘T'Homas Bauen- 
TINE, to Miss Maria Fuuran, all of Wash- 
ington county, Pa. 


In Nashville, Tennessee, on the 14th ult., 
Mr. Jonn B. Pease, Jr., of Mississippi, to 
Miss ExvizasetH Watson, daughter of Ed- 
win Dibrell, Esq., of the former place. 





—— 





NOTICE. 

This number of the Ladies’ Garland is 
dated. April 15, from which time it will be 
regularly issued on the first and third Satur- 
day of each month. J” Communications 
are respectfully requested. 





PHILADELPHIA; 
MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
No. 67 Sourn Seconp Street. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.: 
JOHN LIBBY, 

CornER OF THE D1AMoND AND UNION STREET. 

Terms.—The Ladies’ Garland will be 
published on the first and third Saturday 
of each month. Each number will consist 
of sixteen octavo pages, well printed, on 
fine paper. Price only One Dollar a year, 
payable in all cases in advance. This work 
being a semi-monthly newspaper, is subject 





only to newspaper postage. 





